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® BEHOLD If THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN Hand.” —Cowper. 
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ME. BURNIAM QUOTES KING CHARLES IN SUPPORT OF HIS SCHEME. 


CHAMBERCOMBE. 


A TALE OF NORTH DEVONSHIRE. 


x. 


Witi1am Oartway, cut off from the social standing which 
should have been his birthright, through the obloquy 
which his father’s name and end had entailed, though the 
descendant of an old and honourable house, was unrecog- 
nised by the neighbouring gentry, and treated with a 
distant reserve or with a patronizing condescension which 
at times he felt tempted to resent. “It might have 
been otherwise,” he said to himself, “had I remained 
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at Wallredon and inherited my uncle’s wealth; for caste 
itself is assailable by gold; but I shall yet be able to 
ply that argument, and command what I never can court. 
When Chambercombe is mine once more, I may be 
sought after instead of being shunned, and the name of 
Oatway, no longer a by-word, shall be honourable as of 
old.” 

Such reflections served withal to sustain and stimulate 
the ruling ambition of his life, which became more and 
more absorbing as time rolled on. And events erewhile 
transpired which fired the hope of a speedy realization 
of his desires, disclosing visions of wealth that unhappily 
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interfered with the sober exorcise of his mind, and made 
him less concerned about the managemett of his estate, 
in which the road to fortune really lay, For, as they 
were enjoying their nuts and metheglin ene afternoon, a 
visitor was anbounced, ahd Oatway, roused from an 
incipient doze to which he was yielding, by the stranger’s 
voice, exclaimed, “ Don’t you know who it is, Ellen? 
You do, Kate, I see. It’s Captain Wallis, or my hearing 
has failed me. Yes, it is;” and he sprang to his feet. 

“Captain Wallis?” said Mrs. Oatway, doubtfully. 
And Kate was about to repeat her words in the same 
tone, just because she felt fluttered, hardly knowing why, 
when that gentleman entered. 

“Didn’t I say soP” ejaculated Oatway, heartily. 
“You're welcome, Captain Wallis.” And the ladies rose 
and welcomed him too. 

“ You see I’ve found you out,” said the officer, after 
the first salutations were over, “though perhaps you’ve 
forgotten your invitation, even if you have remembered 
at all that there was such a fellow as myself in existence.” 

“You wrong us in entertaining such a thought,” 
replied Mrs. Oatway; “ for kindnesses do not fade from 
our memory so, I assure you, You have often had a 
place with us at the fireside when you little thought of 
it. It was but yesterday that Kate——” 

“ Nay, mamma,” interposed the young lady, colouring; 
“1 only said that those pieces of granite we brought 
from the island, which Captain Wallis forgot, were 
mementoes both of painful and of pleasing experiences.” 

“'Then you preserved them, Miss Oatway ?” rejoined 
the officer, his face brightening, “I intended to have 
taken them with me. But, boliove me, I had no need ef 
such reminders after Ileft you. I shall look upon them, 
however, with all the moré interest as they have been 
kept in remembrance of one #0 tinworthy.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Mrs. Oatway, “IT don't 
know that they've been preserved at all.” (But Kate 
knew better.) “They were laid with other specimens, 
and packed with them, I suppose, when we removed 
hither. We deserve no credit for intentions in the 
matter.” 

“ Preserved or not,” responded tho officer, “it’s no 
matter, provided Miss Oatway or any one else has been 
pleased to think of me when they happened to catch the 
eye. ‘To have an occasional place even in the thoughts 
of those we esteem is one of life’s blessings.” ¥ 

“No doubt,” assented Oatway; “and I presume you 
have often thought of us ?” 

“Almost daily. That little episode in my life at 
Lundy made a lasting impression, believe me. Many a 
time, whilst stretched out under canvas, or by the watch- 
fire, I have lived over again those few days. And now, 
in peaceable times, having little else to do, I have so 
vivified the picture by my musings, and so warmed up 
old thoughts and feelings, that nothing would do but a 
repetition. And you know I was invited.” ; 

“ Aren’t you an Irishman?” said Mrs. Oatway, laugh- 
ing; a question which elicited a merry peal from her 
husband, and made Kate smile. 

“ Why P” he asked, joining in the laugh. 

“ Because they have very glowing imaginations over 
the water, I believe, and colour things a little. It’s 
natural to them, you know,” she added. 

“ Well, I must confess to a little Irish blood,” replied 
the officer, with a humorous look, “and have nothing 
for it but to cast myself on the charity which I under- 
stand is a West of England virtue; especially as I am 
.,.fa¢ more English than Irish, and haye acquired my 

Teanting powers in West Barbary.” 
“West Barbary!” exclaimed Oatway, renewing his 





noisy laugh. “ Well, to be sure! Cornwall, yon mean ; 
the land of rough, diamonds, as I call it. Then we'll 
accept your picturés, éven if the paint 4% strong.” 

* Add another favour #0 increase. my obligatiéns, Mr. 
Oatway,” said Wallis: “accept myself as well; that is, 
to be your visitor for a short time. I shall be grateful 
indeed for the kindness, and will endeavour to show it 
in an Irish and Cornish fashion combined,” 

“How is that, Mr. Wallis ?” inquired Mrs. Oatway, 
as though she would tantalize him a little. 

“'Troth an’ you'll catch me by-and-by,” he answered, 
imitating the broguo, “if you turn on me in that way. 
You smile. Catch an Irishman! you are saying. But 
there are such things as figures of speech ; and were you 
never conscious of thoughts whieh you found it difficult 
to convey? I'll make a venture, however, and say that 
Trish gratitude displays itself in personal devotedness, 
and Cornish gratitude in large-hearted returns.” 

“Couldn’t be better,” observed Oatway, through 
whose mind a thought shot, the opposite of what his 
words appeared to convey; “but we won't receive you 
as @ visitor on any conditions, either Irish or Cornish, 
or both, It will be quite an oasis in our desert-life to 
have the pleasure and benefit of your society.” 

And so he became their guest, enlivening their retire- 
ment, and giving a zest to their social happiness. He 
sooured the moors with Oatway, or took long rambles 
by himself, and would entertain them for. hours in the 
quict evenings with recitals of his impressions, dis- 
eoverics, rencontres, and adventures generally. He 
pega as Kate observed to her mother, to have 
the art of making something out of nothing. In what 
would have been common-placé to most men, thero 
turned up something that to him was remarkably notice- 
able. Ho always happened to fallin with droll or inter- 


esting characters; and events of all kinds, comical and 
tragical, grave and gay, invariably marked his -percgri- 


nations wherever he went. ‘The very stones would fur- 
nish him with materials for anecdotes and descriptions; 
and it was really astouishing what an interest he created 
and what information he contrived to impart. Nor 
were his sea-shore strolls with Kate, who still retained 
the girlish beauty which had -nob been unattractive 
before, and whose womanly intelligence, vivacity, and 
grace had ripened into something of maturity since last 
he saw her, less fruitful in incident, whilst they afforded 
an opportunity for furthering an sequaintance which 
becaine more and more agieeable to both parties. 

And to his credit be it said, though he had a pur- 
pose, he ‘vas not influenced merely thereby in his en- 
deavours to make himself an.amusing and engaging 
guest. In fact, his intercourse With the family was 
characterized by the utmost sincority; for though, as 
before remarked, he had a purpose, he would have been 
equally blithe and communicative without it, and as 
soon as he deemed it advisable he no longer concealed 
the chief object he had in view in visiting Chamber- 
combe. 

He was attached to Kate; and Mrs. Oatway had 
already settled it in her mind that Kate was attached to 
him, though she kept the thought to herself. At his 
previous visit she had won his affections; and now, 
when he revealed what had long been lodged in his 
breast, there was a frankness and heartiness in the 
revelation which enhanced the favourable opinion which 
Oatway and his wife had already formed of him. They 
listened, however, with peculiar and varying feelings 
when he proposed himself asa suitor. There was much 
that pleaded for a concurrence, and much that occa- 
sioned suspense. They had learned from him that he 
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was wealthy, that he had retired from the army, and 
that he had purchased an estate in the north of Ireland ; 
so that in one sense the prospect was flattering ; but the 
thought of losing their only daughter was almost too 
painful to be entertained, especially as she would be 
separated from them by the sea. But, having every 
reason to believe, from what they had scen of their 
visitor’s character, that Kate’s happiness would be pro- 
vided for, and having ascertained that she was in nowise 
averse to the suit, they gave their consent, and it was 
settled that that time next year he might return and 
claim her as his bride. 

Mr. Wallis left them to proceed to Plymouth on his 
way home, and the house felt lonelier than ever. But 
other guests were at hand, who appeared at Chamber- 
combe before many days had clapsed. 

The.one was a Mr. Burnham, from South Wales, one 

of the firm of Smelter, Burnham, and Co. He was a 
short, stout gentleman, by no means prepossessing in 
his appearance. His manners were brusque and forward, 
and he spoke as if he meant to be heard across the 
Channel, with a readiness and fluency besides that were 
quite overpowering. 
» “You understand something about mines and mining, 
Mr. Oatway,” he began; “so I’ve been fold; and men 
of that stamp have almost died out in these parts, more’s 
the pity. There’s all that rich land at Coomb Martin 
lying idle for warit of some one spirited enough to work 
it. Money at our doors, as I may say, and no one to 
pick it up! I needn’t tell you how successfully Sir 
Beavis Bulmer carried on-his operations in Queen Bess’s 
time; and the other day a countryman digging in his 
garden lighted on a vein of silver, which has been cry- 
ing out for deliverance ever sinc. Ha! ha! as the 
inscription on the tankard of the Lord Mayor of London 
says— 

’ * Disperced I in the earth did lye, 

Since all beginnings olde, 

In place called Coombe, where Martyn longo 
Had hydd me in his molde. 

I dydd no service on the earth, - 
And no man set mee free, 


Till Bulmer, by his skille and change, 
Did frame mes this to bee,’ 


Why, -if it hadn’t been for the Roundheads, King 
Charles would have seen to the working himself, and 
not have suffered an exhaustless revenue to lie buried. 
I’ve the copy of a letter written with hi# own hand, 
Which urges the advancement of so good a work; for 
he was well assured that ore lay there in vast propor- 
tions. Those are his own words, Mr. Oatway ; but the 
civil war upset everything, and nobody has given his 
mind to it since.” 

“ Dear me!” said Oatway, taking advantage of a long- 
drawn breath ; “ it’s strange that a 
PS» Hear me out, sir; hear me out,’ bawled his visitor, 
interrupting him. “If nobody stirs in it, the silver 
might as well be in Peru, and a good deal better.. But 
we'll have it up, sir, we must have it up; and if you'll 
make one of the company that I’m forming, there’ll be 
an opportunity for getting money much faster than you 
can manage it by ploughing, and harrowing, and that 
sort of thing. ‘The land’s as full of mctal as an egg’s 
full of meat. Now what were you about to say ?” 

“Twas going to remark, when you cut me short,” 
replied Oatway, “ that it’s somewhat remarkable I should 
never have thought of those forsaken mines at Coomb. 
‘They used to be very profitable, and. is 








“To be sure they did; and now, when we know how 
to work them a vast deal better than they did a century 
and a half ago, it would be one of the wonders of the 
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world if they didn’t pay cent. per cent., and more than 
that. But you were going to say something, Mr. 
Oatway.” 

* Only that there must be valuable lodes still in the 
hills, and——-” 

“ Ay, hundreds and hundreds of tons; and iron in 
abundance besides; to say nothing of tin and lead, and 
a trifle of gold into the bargain. Why, it’s one mass of 
ore,as I may say.” 

* And you're going to form a company, Mr. Burnham?” 

“It’s formed already, or nearly so; but I thought a 
gentleman of your knowledge in that way would be a 
valuable acquisition, and I’m sure it'll make your fortune. 
Two thousand pounds a share ’ll do it; and I shall pass 
this way from Coomb in three days, when you'll have 
your answer ready. It’s a first-rate chance, take my 
word for it,” he added, as he bustled out of the house. 

“ You've had a noisy visitor, William,” said Mrs. Oat- 
way, who had overheard a good deal of what had passed. 
“‘ His business is no secret, evidently, and not worthy, I 
suspect, of the interest with which he endeavoured to 
invest it by his impulsive and confident manner. I 
think he was acting, William. It wasn’t natural.” 

“ Natural to him, perhaps,” replied her husband ; 
“though I think there is little doubt of his being really 
excited by the prospect of success at the Coomb mines. 
Great quantities of silver and lead were formerly found 
there; so much so, that some three hundred miners were 
at one time pressed out of the Peak and from Wales to 
raise the ore. It’s worth consideration, Hilen, whether 
I shouldn’t form one of the company. Somebody will 
gain the advantage, and why not 1? It will be an 
easier and quicker road to wealth than the one along 
which we are now toiling.” 

“Tf it succeeds, William.” : 

“ Ah, you’ve always some if or but, Ellen—lions in 
the way—to the end of it, - I shall never stand in my 
own shoes if I am weak: enough to be ruled by your 
cautions, and scruples, and fears. Timidity is ruinous, 
and fortune favours the brave. Nothing venture, nothing 
have. Try to find out what can be said in favour of 
this enterprise, Ellén; and don’t be always backing and 
backing, shaking my self-confidence, and preventing an 
effort which might set us right ina year-or two. Qualms 
are paralysing.” 

“ And often preventative, dear William; but we won't 
say anything further on the matter just now, more 
particularly as I shall be able’ to hand you over to a 
wiser and better adviser. Whilst Mr. Burnham was 
filling the house with his voice, another and a more 
welcome visitor appeared, whose acquaintance I shall be 
happy to make, and whom-you will be delighted to see.” 

“ Who is it, Ellen ?” 

“Como this way, and discover for yourself.” And 
when he stood in the door of the hall he beheld a lady, 
grey with age, pale and thin, whose lips had lost their 
support, and whose countenance had lines of trouble in 
it that betokened a clouded path. Her dress spoke 
plainly of scanty means, but withal there was a dignity 
in her appearance which at once commanded respect. 
And, when Oatway’s figure darkened the entrance, her 
face lighted up as though he had been a sunbeam ; and, 
raising her hands, she said, slowly, “I shouldn’t have 
known him !” 

That voice, unchanged in its tones, revealed what 
other changes had prevented him from recognising ; and, 
uttering the well-loved name Rebecca, he sprang forward 
to embrace her, with a full heart, and a flow of manly 
feeling that expressed itself in tears. And, weeping too, 
she pressed the long-lost one to her bosom, and said, 
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“ My prayer is heard; the desire of my heart has been 
given me; and now ‘the Angel which redeemed me from 
all evil’ bless thee, my son.” It was a touching scene, 
and mother and daughter were fain to weep also; nor 
did Rebecca recover herself that day sufficiently to re- 
main with the family, but retired to her room alone—yet 
not alone. 

But the next day was devoted to explanations. Where 
had he been? and where had she been? How had he 
been engaged ? and how had she lived? ‘These were the 
questions that had to be solved; and solved they were, 
to their mutual satisfaction. Oatway gave a lengthened 
account of himself, and was allowed to go on uninter- 
rupted, save by an occasional “ Ah,” or “ Like yourself,” 
or “ So I foresaw.” And she went through her history 
in detail also, commenting on it in her own Christian 
way, and putting Oatway to shame by the thankful, 
trustful, resigned spirit she had invariably cherished. 

“T have inquired after you,” said William, “ from all 
persons, likely and unlikely; but no one know whither 
you had gone, or what had become of you. I would 
have walked from ono end of England to another to have 
found you out.” 

“Nor could I obtain any tidings of you, William, 
though I went to Wallredon to inquire.” 

*'l'o Wallredon, Rebecca ?” 

“Yos; but it was just at the time when the officers 
were seeking you, and I was regarded as a spy. I con- 
trived, however, to gather from one of the servants that 
you had gone off to Cornwall; where, she did not 
know.” 

“ And how did you hear of me at last P” 

“ By a providential circumstance, William; for the 
time had come. Three nights ago, when I had retired 
to my chamber, there was a knock at the door, and, 


opening the casement, I could just make out in the 
darkness the form of a man on horseback. 
«Pardon my disturbing you,’ ho said; ‘but I am 


benighted. Is this a village, or a town, or what ? and 
can I get accommodation for myself and horse? The 
roads are worse about here than at Chambercombe,’ he 
added to himself; but I caught the word, and said, 
quickly, ‘Do you know Chambercombe, sir ?” 

**Came from there to-day,’ he answered; ‘and I 
wonder I haven't got back again before now; for I’ve 
been riding in all sorts of lines, and figures too.’ 

«« And who resides there, sir ?’ I went on to ask. 

“* Dear me, ma’am, but you ave inquisitive,’ he 
answered ; ‘and I and my poor roadster jaded to death. 
The Oatways live there.’ 

«« William Oatway ?’ I asked, strotching myself out 
through the casement. . 

“* Yes, yes; William Oatway: but you haven't 
answered my question.’ And I was so bewildered that 
I -could scarcely give him the information he needed 
about the hostel. But the next morning I went to the 
inn, and heard from Mr. Wallis what made me young 
again. I started as soon as I could, and came, all the 
way on foot, old as I am, supported and comforted by 
Him who has been the God of my life, and will be my 
portion for ever.” 

“ And now you'll stay with us, Rebecca; won’t you P” 

“Yes; for a short time, William.” 

“ Not altogether, Rebecca ? Why not?” 

“Must I repeat myself again, William? I went from 
this house without a friend in the world, and almost 
penniless. But they alone are poor who are destitute of 
faith; and, just as Jacob found his father’s God when a 
stone was his pillow at Bethel, so I found him on a 
door-step, on which I had seated myself, faint and ready 
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to die. A poor but truly Christian woman took me 
in; and now, bedridden and helpless herself, she has no 
one to watch over her but me. God made her to bea 
friend to me, and now he is making me to be a friend to 
her, and we are every day rejoicing together in a fulfilled 
promise, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ ” 

She would have said more, but a heavy step, and then 
a loud voice, put an end to the conversation. Mr. 
Burnham had returned a day or two sooner than was 
expected. 





NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


THERE are some topics which are never exhausted, and 
of which the description, however melancholy and oft 
repeated, never wearies, ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes” seems to be one of these topics. Whether the 
subject be beauty or riches, long life, or military renown, 
we read, untired, all that has been written about them, 
from the time of the wisest, the richest, and the most 
self-indulgent of kings, who pronounced all to be “ vanity 
and vexation of spirit,” down to the days of Socrates 
lecturing Alcibiades, and of Juvenal who made it the 
subject of one of his finest poems. The Roman had an 
imitator in one of the greatest of English moralists, of 
whose performance Lord Byron says: “’Tis a grand 
poem, and so true/—true as the Tenth of Juvenal 
himself.” The chief example given by Johnson of the 
soldier’s infelicity is Charles xu of Sweden : 
** Who left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

Had he lived a century later, he might have “ pointed 
his moral” with the exile* and death of a warrior who 
conducted armies larger than those of Julius Cesar, and 
geverned an empire more extensive than that of Charle- 
magne. 

We do not enter minutely into the annals of the 
Emperor's captivity. The sad story is familiarly known. 
What we propose to recall will be sufficient to explain 
the intense feeling displayed on the subject in France, 
where the memory of the Emperor is more than ever 
revered. Not only by history and through the press, 
but on the stage, and in every pictorial form, the wrongs 
of the Captive of St. Helena perpetually inflame the 
popular mind. The great painter Delaroche has to 
some degree humoured the national idea, and presented 
a picture more fanciful than can have pleased his own 
severe taste. But it certainly embodies the French 
notion of Napoleon in exile. 

When Napoleon fled from Waterloo, the last of his 
fields, so utterly prostrated was he by the fatigues 
of the day, that he had to be kept on his horse by the 
hands of his few faithful attendant generals. He reached 
Paris; but never entered the Tuileries again. The 





* “ Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy flerceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor leas the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deom’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert. 


** Oh, more or less than man—in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field; 
Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the lofticst star.’’ 
—Childe Harold, canto iii. 
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various factions of France combined against him; and, 
although he might have carried on war as in an Im- 
perial La Vendée, he adopted the wiser and more 
humane alternative of closing his political life, and cast- 
ing himself on the hospitality of the British people. 

In this he acted wisely ; for, if he had given himself 
to any of the Continental powers, in all probability 
the step from the throne to the grave would have been 
but short. He was received with much respect on board 
the “ Bellerophon,” commanded by Captain Maitland, 
who sailed immediately to Plymouth. The English 
Cabinet decided to consider him as a prisoner, and to 
send him to St. Helena. It was indeed a matter of stern 
necessity for the peace of Europe and the safety of Eng- 
land that no possibility should be left of a renewal of 
escape as from Elba; but when the main point was 
secured, it was not generous in the English Government 
to load their fallen foe with any unnecessary indignity. 
They insisted on the paltry insult of allowing him no 
title but General Bonaparte, and ordered his sword to 
be taken from him. Lord Keith, to his honour, dis- 
obeyed this order. 

On the 9th of August, 1815, the “ Northumberland,” 
with Admiral Sir George Cockburn on board, and at- 
tended by two frigates and seven sloops of war, set sail 
with their captive for St. Helena. He conducted him- 
self on the voyage with calmness and dignity ; beloved 
and respected by all on board. 

On the 16th of October, 1815, four months after the 
battle of Waterloo, Napoleon and his attendants went 
on shore at St. Helena, although the house intended for 
them was not yet ready, and the Admiral had orders to 
detain them on board till it was. He appears to have 
treated them kindly, excepting the poor sarcasm con- 
veyed in answer to a note from Bertrand, that he was 
not aware of any Emperor being on the island, or that 
he had brought any such person in the “ Northumber- 
land.” 

Still restrictions and annoyances were not wanting. 
An officer was placed as a spy and a guard in constant 
attendance, with orders not to absent himself from the 
premises where General Bonaparte may be staying 
more than two hours at a time. He was to be par- 
ticular in informing the Admiral whenever he observed 
any extraordinary movements among any of the French- 
men, and to keep a dragoon in attendance ready to send 
off at a moment’s warning. He was to‘take care that 
the General and all his attendants, after they were 
established at Longwood, should be within the house at 
nine o’clock. 

On the 10th of December Bonaparte was removed to 
Longwood. This had formerly been the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but was & small place after all. 
The name was derived from a few miserable trees, all 
sloping in one direction, owing to the incessant blowing 
of the trade-wind. The household consisted of the 
Emperor, General Bertrand, his wife, and three children, 
Count Montholon, his wife, and two children; Count 
Las Casas and his son, General Gourgaud, and Dr. 
O’Meara, who had been surgeon on board the “ Belle- 
rophon,” and was allowed by the English Government 
to give his service as a medical attendant on Napoleon. 
The walks about Longwood were lined by sentinels with 
loaded muskets. Its inmates were forbidden to con- 
verse with the inhabitants of the island. Sentinels 
were placed under Napoleon’s windows. Passwords and 


‘orders were multiplied, and incessantly changed. His 


followers complained grievously of these annoyances, 
but they surrounded his humble abode with the respect- 
ful etiquette of royalty, and shielded him as much as 
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they could from indignities. Napoleon assigned to cach 
individual appropriate duties, and every hour had its 
allotted employments. He dictated or talked with his 
friends. He spoke with perfect coolness of the events 
and persons connected with his life, and talked of his 
past history as if it had occurred three centuries ago. 
He noticed the faults with which history might reproach 
him, and alleged motives and reasons for his vindication. 

On the 17th of April, 1816, Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
new Governor of St. Helena, in reality the jailer of 
Napoleon, was presented to him at Longwood. An 
angel in such a capacity would not have been welcome, 
and, unhappily, the captive took a special dislike to 
Sir Hudson. More than once he allowed his temper to 
get the better of him. “I behaved very ill to him, and 
nothing but my present situation could excuse me; but 
I was out of humour, and could not help it. I should 
blush for it in any other situation. Had such a scene 
taken place at the Tuileries, I should have felt myself 
bound in conscience to make some atonement. However, 
the governor proved himself very insensible to my 
severity. His delicacy did not seem wounded by it.” 
Another angry interview took place, and the jailer and 
his illustrious captive separated, each more exasperated 
than ever. He afterwards said to Las Casas, “I have 
to reproach myself with this scene. I must see this 
officer no more. He makes me fly into a passion. It 
is beneath my dignity. It would have been more worthy 
of me to have expressed all these things with perfect 
composure.” 

It must be confessed that Sir Hudson Lowe had a 
difficult task to perform. ‘To all appearance the peace 
of the world depended on the secure detention of Napo- 
leon. The governor himself was anxious and irritable, 
and he was surrounded by officers of coarse and vindic- 
tive tempers. He had to deal with the unsatisfied fret- 
fulness of the French followers, and repeated attempts 
were made by the inhabitants of the island to evade his 
orders and to baffle his restrictions. Las Casas was 
detected in attempting to send a letter to Europe in a 
very mean way, and he and his son were sent off the 
island. O’Meara was dismissed with disgrace, and tiied 
by a court-martial. 

The relations of Napoleon, in the year 1819, sent out, 
by the consent of the British Government, Dr? Anto- 
marchi, to attend him as his physician. Two eccle- 
siastics accompanied him, as Napoleon had expressed 
very earnest desires that the ordinances of religion 
should be regularly administered to his household. 
None of the three characters thus added to his society 
appear to have had the capacity to estimate him aright, 
or to impart any moral or religious benefit or consola- 
tion to a mind like his.* 

Many interesting discussions and observations were 
made by Napoleon during his captivity. Thus, im regard 
to the libels which were unsparingly dispersed to make 
him odious: “They inundated Europe with pamphlets 
and libels against me; another victory, another monu- 
ment—these, I said, are the best, the only answers I can 
make. Falsehood passes away, truth remains. Pos- 
terity will form their judgment only from facts; already 
the cloud is breaking, the light is piercing through, and 
my character grows clearer every day. It will soon 
become the fashion in Europe to do me justice.” 

We have not space to refer now to the conversations 
on political questions. Some of these, such as relate to 





* In the Life of Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, an interesting fact is stated. A 
copy of his book ‘‘ On the Inspiration of the Bible,’’ sent to Napoleon by the 
Dowager Lady Grey, was found after his death to have been minutely 
studied, and the margin was covered with manuscript-annotations, 
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the Russo-Turkish and the Ltalian questions, may be read 
with wonderful clearness in the light of events that have 
occurred under the restored Empire. But our readers 
ay be gratified by reading the sentiments of Napoleon 
on the most important of subjects, revealed religion, 
some striking specimens of which haye been preserved. 
When General Montholon returned to Europe, he told 
his friend, M. de Beauterne, “The Emperor was a 
Christian. I, a man of camps, who had forgotten my 
religion, and who did not practise it, was at first as- 
tonished when I heard the Emperor’s religious opinions ; 
but I then received thoughts and impressions which 
still continue with me the subjects of profound reflection, 
I cannot forget that old age is upon me, that I must 
soon die; and I wish to die like the Emperor. Bertrand 
too doubtless recalls our religious conversations, and 
may perhaps finish his career like his master and his 
friend.” 

One day Napoleon was speaking of the divinity of 
Christ. General Bertrand said, “I cannot conceive, 
sire, how a great man like you can believe the Supreme 
Being ever exhibited himself to men under a human 
form, with a body, a face, mouth, and eyes. Jesus 
was simply aman, who taught his disciples, and deluded 
eredulous people.” Napoleon promptly replied: “I 
know men, and I tell you that Jesus’Christ is not a 
man. There is between Christianity and whatever 
other religion the distance of infinity. Paganism is the 
work of man. I see in Lycurgus, Numa, and Mahomet 
only legislators, who performed a lofty part in their 
times, as I have done. They had foibles and errors, 
which ally them to me, and to humanity. It is not so 
with Christ. Everything in him astonishes me. His 
spirit overcomes me, and his will confounds me. Be- 
tween him and whoever else in the world, there is no 
possible term of comparison. He is truly a Being by 
himself. His ideas and his sentiments, the truths which 


he announces, his manner of convincing, are not ex- 


plained either by human organization or by the nature 


of things. His birth, and the history of his life; the 
profundity of his doctrine, which grapples with the 
mightiest difficulties, and which is of these difficulties 
the most admirable solution; his gospel, his appearing, 
his empire, his march across the ages and the realms; 
everything is for me a prodigy, a mystery insoluble, 
which plunges me into a reverie from which I cannot 
escape, a mystery which I can neither deny nor explain. 
Here I see nothing human. 

“ Christ, haying but a few weak disciples, was con- 
demned to death. He died, the object of the wrath of 
the Jewish priests, and of the contempt of the nation, 
abandoned and denied by his own disciples. ‘They are 
about to take me, and to crucify me,’ said he. ‘I shall 
be left to the wicked. But then, divine justice being 
satisfied, sin being expiated by my sufferings, the 
bond of man to God will be renewed, and my death will 
be the life of my disciples. Then they will be more 
strong without me than with me, for they will see me 
rise again. I shall ascend to the skics, and I shall send 
to them from heaven a Spirit who will instruct them. 
The Spirit of the Cross will enable them to understand 
my Gospel. They will believe it, they will preach it, 
and they will convert the world.’ And this strange 
promise, so aptly called by Paul the ‘ foolishness of the 
cross,’ this prediction of one miserably crucified, was 
accomplished. For three hundred years the blood of 
Christians flowed in torrents. Everywhere Christians 
fell, and everywhere they triumphed. 

“ You speak of Cassar, of Alexander, of their conquests, 
and of the enthusiam they enkindled in the hearts of their 





soldiors; but can you conceive of a dead man+ making 
conquests with an army faithful and entirely devoted to 
his memory? My armies have forgotten me, even while 
living, as the Carthaginian army forgot Hannibal. Such 
is ow power! A single battle lost crushes us, and ad- 
versity scatters our friends. The progress of the faith 
and the government of the Church are a perpetual miracle. 
Nations pass away, thrones crumble; but the Church re- 
mains. Christ proved that he was the Son of the Hternal, 
by his disregard of time. All his doctrines signify one 
only and the same thing—Kternity. The Gospel is not 
a book ; it is a living being, with an action, a power which 
invades everything that opposes its extension. Behold 
it upon this table, this book surpassingall others’’ (here he 
solemnly placed his hand upon it), “ I never omit to read 
it, and every day with the same pleasure. The soul can 
never go astray with this book for its guide. When it is 
once master of our spirit, God is our friend, our father, 
and truly our Gop. Christ speaks ; and he lights up the 
flame of a love which consumes self-love, which prevails 
over every other love. I have so inspired multitudes 
that they would die for me. But, after all, my presence 
was necessary : the lightning of my eye, my voice, a word 
from me, then the fire was kindled in their hearts. I 
possessed this power, but I could never impart it to any 
one. None of my generals ever learned it from me. 
Now that I am at St. Helena, now that I am alone, chained 
upon this rock, who fights and wins empires for me? 
Who makes efforts for me in Europe? Where are my 
friends? Yes, two or three whom your fidelity immor- 
talizes ; youshare, you console my exile.” Here the voice 
of the Emperor trembled with emotion, and for a moment 
he was silent. He then continued: “ Yes, our life once 
shone with all the brilliance of the diadem and the throne; 
but now I die before my time; and my body must return 
to the earth. What an abyss between my deep misery 
and the eternalreign of Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, 
adored, and which is extending over all the carth.” 





THE COMMISSARIAT OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 


BY J, LORD, F.Z.S. 


Has it ever occurred to you who wander through the 
gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park 
that a most complicated and curious dietary has to be 
procured for the daily supply of the many living wonders 
you amuse and instruct yourselves by looking at ? Inthe 
western aviary are birds from Australia, New Guinea, 
Asia, Africa, America, and numerous tropical islands. In 
the monkey-house are monkeys from Brazil and Central 
America, the ourang from Bornco, the chimpanzce from 
West Africa, with others from Japan, China, Ceylon, 
and the Indian Archipelago; lemurs from Madagascar, 
from whence also comes the quaint little aye-aye. In 
the swine-house are wild-boars from Algeria, the pec- 
cary from Mexico. In the sheds are various species of 
deer, together with goats, sheep, and antclopes, The 
cages of the great carnivora contain specimens from 
numerous parts of the world. Amongst the lesser 
mammals are found a goodly host of singular creatures 
from the remotest corners of the earth. The ponds 
have their wild-fowl, together with otters; seals, beavers, 
and fish; the aquarium-house lobsters, crabs, shrimps, 
shell-fish, and other marine wonders, in endless variety ; 
huge water-lizards, too, are there from Japan, with jack, , 
perch, salmon, trout, and a legion of lesser sea-fish. 
In the reptile-house may be found venomous snakes 
that kill by » deadly poison, with others that crush 





Mby coiling round it, ‘Turtles, frogs, alligators, 
and ligirds are likewise present. 

All these creatures, and a host beside that it is im- 
possible %@ enumerate, must be fed from day to day. 
To elugid@e this complex system of feeding so many 
representathyes from different parts of the globe, we pur- 
pose giving & gencral outline of the commissariat of the 
Zoological Gaxdens. 

Composing §his singular diet-table are fish from the 
rivers and , reptiles and mollusks from the 
ponds and ditehigs, insects from their various haunts ; 
beasts, birds, ic fruits, dates from the desert, nuts 
from the coral i temperate Europe, and sunny South 
America; rabbits ¥rom their burrows, eggs from the 
nest, milk from the cow, biscuits and bread from the 
bakers, hay and grain from the farms, and green-meat 
from the gardens.4 We intend tracing briefly these 
varied productions, fom their sources to their ultimate 
destination in the sjomach of some living thing im- 
prisoned here. He 

‘To begin with the Gsh-fecdors. For their use both 
live and dead fish @Pe Pegularly supplied. The dead or 
salt-water fish are fatmighed by contract; the daily sup- 
ply is twenty-seven pe of whiting, four pounds 
of flounders, twenty-one pounds of rough fish—the rough 
lish being principally e@d and haddock—the cost of 
which is £24 per month, ~ 

The seals have no fixed hours for meals, but consume 
twenty pounds of whiting per diem. It is amusing to 
visit the seals’ pond at feeding-time: their great bright 
lustrous eyes never cease to wateh the keeper; they 
eyen know his tread, and detect it in an instant amidst 
a crowd of people, They gobble up the fish whole, 
generally head first, and neither ¢hé@w nor taste it, one 
would imagine. It is easy to conceive what little chance 
a fish would have in its native ocean if chased by a seal. 
| heard an American remark one summer day, as he 
watched the seals catching the fish thrown into their 
pond, “ Why, that little un goes through the water 
jist like iled light.” All the fish given them are care- 
fully examined—a precaution highly requisite, inasmuch 
as the old seal was killed in consequence of bolting a 
whiting with a lot of fish-hooks in its throat. 

The otter eats four pounds of raw flounders for his 
dinner every day, and dines at three. More epicurean 
than his neighbour the seal, he carefully chews the 
lish, and evidently appreciates its delicacy and flavour. 
Otters are dainty animals in'their choice of fish, even 
when at large in the rivers and brooks, well knowing 
® good salmon from a poor one, and wisely preferring 
a fat speckled trout to a watery dace; but, as prisoners, 
they make a virtue of necessity, and relish flabby flat 
fish in the absence of more dainty morsels. Flounders 
we taken with nets, in the muddy estuaries and at the 
exit of all the larger rivers. 


their 


The most greedy fish-eaters are the pelicans: they 
feed at half-past two; and it is really amusing to see 
these awkward birds (awkward, by the way, only on land) 


dine. When the dinner-hour arrives, their keeper drives 


them all into a small enclosure, whilst he throws whiting, 
small cod-fish, and sometimes flounders into the pond. 
The gate reopened, a regular race ensues for the water ; 
flapping their great wings to increase the pace, helter- 
skelter they scramble on, and quarrel as to which shall 
get first chance; rattling, snapping, splashing, and spoon- 
ing with their huge pouched beaks, they rapidly finish 
the repast. <A fish seized, a skilful jerk or two twists 
it into the: right position, whilst the bird’s neck is 
stretched and straightened: then down the finny vic- 
tim goes. If a large fish, it frequently sticks, and 
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terrible gulps are required to force it on, but with no 
subsequent inconvenience, for as it glides down tho 
throat a rush is made for another. Three pounds of 
fish per bird is about the daily allowance. ‘There is 
no prettier sight than to watch the pelican feeding 
in the Bay of Panama: no awkwardness there; soaring 
high in the glowing atmosphere—to the eye little. more 
than a dark speck—suddenly down comes the bird like 
a meteor, disappearing into the sea with a heavy splash, 
its beak cleaving the water like a wedge, to reappear in 
a second or two witha fish. How keen must be the 
vision, how unerring the precision of descent, te,enable 
this bird to see a fish from such an altitude; and, nine 
times out of ten, to capture it! Hyery movement of 
the pelican, on the wing or in the water, is easy and 
graceful. ‘ 

The storks, ibises, gulls, and cormorants are all con- 
sumers of fish. The actual weight eaten by each bird 
it is impossible to obtain, inasmuch as all the rough fish, 
cut into small junks, is mixed with ox and horse flesh, 
and thrown into the ponds, About twenty-two pounds 
per day is the average quantity consumed by this 
group. 

The live fish ave obtained by itinerant purveyors of 
London requisites, consisting principally of young roach, 
dace, etc., and cost, at a reygh calculation, about £2 per 
thousand—two thousand week being devoured. These 
poor little captives go to supply the grebes,- fishing- 
ducks, king-fisherg, and fish that eat their brethren. 
Any person interested in watching the different systems 
of fishing adopted by grebes and king-fishers—birds 
utterly unlike in eyery detail of structure and habit-— 
will be pleased and instructed gt the aquarium-house 
by visiting it at feeding time. The tiny grebe, with 
feebly-developed wings and fringed feet (fitting it for 
a purely aquatic life), chases a fish under water as a 
greyhound chases @ hare, nips it when caught to pre- 
vent its struggling, then swallows it whole. The king- 
fisher, on the other hand, winged for powerful flight, 
and clad in brilliant livery, sits motionless on a spray, 
watching his chance ; suddenly plunging into the water, 
he captures a fish in his pincer-like beak, ascends again 
to the perch, and violently beats the victim’s head on the 
branch until it is quite stunned and devoid of all power 
to writhe about; then, deftly twisting it round, head 
first, down it goes. Ae 

The jack, as well as the perch, have their share of live 
fish; and it is astounding to see how ‘instantaneotisly 
they nobble one when thrown into their tank. The great 
water-lizards from Japan live in the store-tank amongst _ 
the prisoners, and help themselves. CE. 

The vegetable and fruit feeders comprise both birds 
and mammals, the monkeys, perhaps, being the largest 
consumers: they dine at four o'clock; the bill of fare 
—carrots, apples, boiled potatoes, oranges, and nuts, 
The viands, cut into small pieces, are scattered over 
the floors of the cages ; constant rows, with an occasional 
faction fight, relieve the tedium of dining—the extra 
“twopence” for manners must have been forgotten in 
their educational account. Monkeys are certainly not 
polite even to their ladics. The new house recently 
built for their accommodation is fitted up as a conser- 
vatory, and cost, when completed, about £5000, 

The frugivorous birds include about eighty species 
of parrots, together with toucans, horn-bills, plantajn- 
eaters, and a great many smaller birds too numerous to 
specify. Whilst the ostriches, emus, cassowaries, phea- 
sants, grouse, bustards, francolins, peacocks, guinea- 
hens, and geese are large consumers of cabbages, carrot- 
tops, water-cresses, and other green fodder, ‘besides 
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grain. For the former, pine-apples, bananas, dates, 
oranges, grapes, and apples are supplied daily when 
procurable. For the latter, the materials already named. 

The toucans and horn-bills have a curious mode of 
feeding ; their rations, cut small, are mixed with soaked 
bread and boiled rice. The enormous size of the bill, 
enclosing a long, laterally-barbed tongue, renders it 
necessary that these birds should pitch every morsel 
they intend to eat into the air, then, stretching open 
the mouth cleverly, let it tumble into their throats. 





THE TOUCAN, 


The cost of fruit and vegetables for the supply of 
this heterogeneous assemblage rangos from £30 to £35 
per month. It would be utterly impossible, even were 
it of any practical value, to state the actual weight of 
food consumed by each bird per day. The aggregate 
sum spent each month will make this branch of the 
commissariat sufficiently clear. Amongst the mammals, 
wombats, porcupines, Guinea-pigs, agoutis, and others 
all take daily tribute from the vegetable world, including 
fruits which once were rare and expensive luxuries, but 
which are now cheap and common. 

Pine-apples are supplied to the London market from 
the Bahamas and the West Indies, and are now regularly 
bought by the costermongers, and retailed about the 
streets cut into slices. Over 200,000 are annually con- 
sumed in London. The banana (Musa sapientia) offers 
its treasury of food to the inhabitants and birds of 
equinoctial Asia, America, tropical Africa, and the islands 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans; indeed it thrives 
everywhere, if the mean heat exceeds 75° Fahrenheit. 
It is a curious fact that the banana is unknown in an 
uncultivated condition. Easily propagated from cut- 
tings and suckers, seven months after planting the fruit 
begins to cluster, and it is fit to gather at the end of 
eleven. The yield is enormous; bunches often contain 
one hundred and sixty to one hundred and eighty fruits, 
and weigh from seventy to eighty pounds. ‘The banana 
stands in the same important relation to the living world 
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of the tropics as do cereals to the inhabitants of Wsterr 
Asia and Europe, or rice to those beyond the /Tndus. 
Large quantities of bananas are annually sold igf Covent 
Garden market, supplied from various tropi¢al ptries. 
It is a treat to watch the frugivorous birds i » Gardens 
enjoying their native dainty, delicious in flayouras it is 
nutritive in composition. Oranges, larg@ numbers of 
which are purchased for the Gardens, amd Boos 
eaten by the ourang, chimpanzee, lemu B., Bre origin- 
ally from the western parts of Asia. prep 8 are given 
to many of the fruit-eaters, both fresh~amd dried. The 
apples consumed in the Gardens are mainly the growth 
of our own country, as are the cabiljages, carrots, and 
water-cresses; all these are generally ‘supplied by con- 
tract fresh every day. Groundsel ismother article pur- 
chased for the songsters. 5,616,000 bunches are sold by 
bird-purveyors each year in Londen: this, at one half- 
penny a bunch, represents a money/value of £11,700 per 
annum. 

Seed-feeders comprise a very 
from all parts of the world, am 
Passerine order. The grav 
viously particularized. The 
port of these songsters, ¢0i 
sparrows from West Africa, ills from Australia and 
Natal, finches from India, her with linnets, larks, 
starlings, thrushes, and others too numerous to name, 
are canary, millet, rape, and hemp. Grain, although a 
seed, is not usually classed as such; maize, oats, rice, 
and barley are given to the birds and rodents. The 
monthly expenditure for this branch of the dietary is 
difficult to obtain,as all the grain is bought in bulk, 
and issued in varying quantities ; but it may be roughly 
stated to be from £6 to £8 per month. 

Hemp (Canabis sativa), the seed of which is eaten 
by all the seed-consumers, is a native of India. It 
is difficult to grow in England; the Isle of Ax- 
holme, in Lincolnshire, and Suffolk, are the only 
parts in England where it is cultivated to any ex- 
tent. Overfeeding with hemp-seed is said to -cause a 
change in the bright plumage of birds, by destroying 
the colouring natural to the feathers. The canary-grass 
seed is used almost exclusively for feeding caged birds. 
In the Gardens the Java sparrows, Australian finches, 
and their numerous kindred get the larger share. 
There are several varieties of millet—one specially 
grown in India (Holcus sorghum) for feeding poultry and 
cattle, two or three of the smaller varieties only being 
cultivated in England. 

Rice (Oryza sativa) is a very important item in the 
daily dinner carte, and when boiled is served up as the 
principal dish at the mess-tables of a most complex and 
varied assemblage: nearly every resident in the parrot- 
house—parrots from Africa, New Zealand, and the Ama- 
zon, parrakeets from Australia, cockatoos from New 
Holland, and maccaws from tropical America; China, 
Japan, and numerous islands also have their repre- 
sentatives. Armadillos, porcupines, the binturong, or 
monkey-bear, from Assam, kinkajons from tropical 
America, and the Echidna from Australia, all get a 
cooked ration of this useful grain. Other matters are 
mixed with it, to be mentioned further on. 

Maize (Zea mais), or Indian corn, is consumed much 
the same as rice; with a few exceptions, the groups 
already alluded to get an occasional ration; but to 
the list we must append the Rasorial birds—pigeons, 
pheasants, jungle-fowl, etc.: the corn is given whole, 
and never cooked. 

The cattle, deer, antclopes, llamas, goats, sheep, 
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camels, and giraffes, zebras, ctc., are large consumers of 



























corn, y, etches, clover, oil-cake, mangel-wurzel, and 
turnips, Jee 

The thimeeétos, elephant, and hippopotamus being also 
dicted ‘match Wke a horse, it is hardly possible to state 
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with astounding rapidity ; over one hundredweight of 
grass, besides vetches and hay, with a few mangels 
added, are barely sufficient to support its pondorous 
carcass for a single day. 











READY FOR DINNER, 


what cash animal consumes individually, but, in the 
aggregate, 
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Straw ° - » 55 
Wurzel . - 54 
Tares and clover, 60 
Oil-cake - 12 
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Bread and biscuits are also large items needed for the 
supply of the elephants, rodents, and birds. 
£ ad, £ 8. d, 


- - 123 0 O perannum, or 11 0 0 per month. 
. 144 0 0 ve 12 0 0 


Bread e 


Biscuits pee 


_ Imagine Madame Elephant coming to spend the day, 
in a friendly kind of way: adish of hay would be needed 
weighing eighty pounds, with the addition of twenty 
pounds of bread. This, washed down with gallons of 
water, would barely supply her. She bolts a quartern 
loaf with as much ease as a hungry navvy would a slice 
of delicately thin bread-and-butter ; whilst biscuits roll 
down her capacious gullet like pills. She sleeps on 
Straw, ensuring a new bed each night by devouring 
every morsel of the old one. Thus her daily ration is 
one hundred pounds of hay, bread, and biscuits, a truss 
of straw consumed during the night, besides sundry 
large turnips, mangel-wurzel, eight or ten cabbages, and 
what is given by the visitors, which is not reckoned. 
The rhinoceros demolishes about the same weight in the 
aggregate, but more hay and less farinaceous provender. 
The hippopotamus disdains manufactured trifles, and 
has no interest in the cheap loaf for his dinner ; he prefers 
green vegetables: grass, clover, and vetches disappear 


Nuts are largely used in the dietary for the squirrels 
and other rodents, as well as for the monkeys and 
lemurs. No absolute rule is observed as to the number 
given per ration to each nut-cracker, a handful being 
occasionally thrown into the cages of the rodents, and a 
supply proportionate to numbers to the monkeys; each 
discusses its nuts as best befits time, taste, or in- 
clination. They consist of Barcelonas, chestnuts, walnuts, 
Brazil, cocoa-nuts, and almonds. 

Almonds in their shells are given to the delicate little 
chinchilla; and it is pleasing to watch him deftly nibble 
a hole with his admirable chisel teeth, and scoop out 
the treasured nut. 

Dates (Phenix dactylifera) are given to some of the 
fruit-eating lizards, and a few birds. The palm, of 
which the commercial date is the dried fruit, seems speci- 
ally fitted to flourish on barren, arid lands. It is almost 
the only tree growing along the margins of the mighty 
desert (which extends from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the confines of Persia, a distance exceeding 4000 miles) 
that affords material suited to the necessities of man and 
birds. Over the cactus, salsola, and euphorbias the date- 
palm spreads its leaves, sole monarch of this thirsty 
land. A good crop furnishes about two hundredweight 
per tree. The date-trees of Egypt and Nubia produce 
60,000 hundredweight, for exportation to Syria and 
Turkey. 

For the water-birds stagnant pools are sought by 





peripatetic merchants and stripped of their green cover- 
ing. Ten hampers of duck-weed are supplied per 
month, at the rate of two shillings per hamper; this is 
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thrown into the ponds, and is vastly enjoyed by tho 
birds. 

The moor and meadow, too, are called on to feed our 
friends in the Gardens. Heather is requisite for the 
grouse; it fed him in his mountain solitudes, and he 
equally needs and pines for it in his prison. Heather 
is supplied by the same class of vendor as the duck-weed, 
at the rate of 2s, 6d. per hamper. Larks cease to be 
cheerful if deprived of their dearly-loved turf. One 
can hardly credit the statement, which is nevertheless 
true, that * over 600,000 turfs, six inches aqnare, are sald 
in London eyery year, These, placed side by side, would 
reach fifty-six miles, or from London to Canterbury,” 

Not only are the ponds stripped of their vegetation, 
but the feeders on it are also captured; immense num- 
bers of fresh-water snails ave gobbled up dally by the 
flamingos and many other aquatic birds, the sturgeon 
also getting a large supply. All the water-snaila are 
pretgy much alike in organization, but variously formed, 
spiral, turreted, and eyen limpet-shaped, Theit habit is 
to crawl on the mud, stones, or plants in stagnant pools 
or slowly-running streams, ascending to the surface in 
sunny weather to creep about, back downwards, aa 
though the water was a ceiling and they aquatie flies. 
The eggs are deposited in gelatinous masses on the 
stems of water-plants, 

There yet remains a very large party of most greedy 
gourmands to be provided for, flesh-feeding mammals— 
lions, tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, foxes, and all 
the robber horde of weasels; together with the birds of 
prey (the Raptoreal order), vultures, eagles, hawks, 
owls, and a host of lesser rank, For the former, “the 
great carnivora,” both ox and horse flesh is provided ; 
the allowance for the larger animals being twelve 
pounds each per diem, the smaller ones getting a ration 
in accordance with their size. The cost of this is about 
£150 per month. These forest aristocrats dine at four, 
and clear up twelve pounds of horse-flesh with as much 
ease as a man blessed with a good appetite would eat 
a tender piece of steak, 

The birds of prey dine at 3.30, and demolish 200 cwt. 
of flesh every day, To the ox and horse flesh (the use 
of the former being more in name than reality) must be 
added rabbits, guinea-pigs, sparrows, pigeons, frogs, 
insects, eggs, and milk, 

For the weasels and their kindred the heads of ducks 
and fowls are purchased from the poulterers—a viand 
they particularly relish. 

The greater part of the reptile family feast only once a 
week: their hour, six ; their day, the prophetic one of the 
seyen, Friday; one dozen rabbits, two dozen sparrows, 
from eighteen to twenty young guinea-pigs, two dozen 
mice, with pigeons occasionally, being the dinner provided 
for these gorgers, It is not by any means a pleasant 
sight to witness the snakes at their meal, although it is, we 
believe, requisite to supply them with living victims. 

The big bull-frog demolishes his sparrow without even 
any attempt to kill it: stretching open the portals leading 
to ts huge swallow, the panting little bird is crammed into 
it with his great flabby feet, like the hands of a demon, 
The yellow snakes pick up the cowering sparrows on 
which they are fed from the ground, as they hang by 
their tails from the dead branches: twisting their lissom 
bodies round the bird, like a living corkscrew, they crack its 
every bone to atoms. j 

In like manner the boas and pythons destroy the 
rabbits they so.relish. The mice and guinea-pigs are 
given to the yenomous serpents, and rapidly die when 
punctured by the empoisoned fang. It is a popular 
belief that snakes smear their prey over with saliva prior 
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to deglutating it, but it is an error nevertfy 
is it possible for the largest python thatAy 
swallow even asmall deer with its antlet¥on. 
Australian monitor, the largest knownjj@nd 
on raw eggs, bread soaked in milk, fruit, am 
Grasshoppers and other insects ar Si 
smaller lizards, and frogs to the lesser h 

‘The average worth of a dead horse may Be reckoned 
at 50s. Every part is made somé@ ofmane and 
tail fetch about 8d. per pound, and nafs sed as plumes 
for hearses, hair-cloth, mattresses, Dhe hide sells 
at 88, for leather; the tendens @ré ed into glue 
and gelatine; the flesh, boiled for @ige*and cats’ meat, 
fetches about £1 10e, The biped” prussiate of 
pres the fat is used for § bones, for knife- 

andles, buttons, phosphorus, eG, Hoofs also are 
used for getting ammonia, and in chemical manu- 
faotures; the heart and tongue a9 @omeumed, we hope, 
by Ce chy ong where {gnoratic® ta bliss,” oto, 

wks and owls also geban geeasional treat, in the 
shape of a tender young valli The trado in London 
for these little animals fa jormous, more than 
600,000 being sold in the pevery year. Adding 
the numbers sold in shops Markets gives a return 
of 1,300,000 for the metropelitan ti#e, One great source 
of supply is from the samdedi round Ostend, where 
rabbits are regularly fr , Bparrows cost 10d. per 
dozen, and are supplied ed birdecatehers, who 
contract for the regulars ration of twenty dozen. 
The snakes got the lavgéP share; still-tho wild-cats gct 
a few, as well aa the wis @pd falcons. Pigeons cost 
about 11d, each, and ae @imsumed pretty much the 
same way as the sparrows, ®t the rate of forty or fifty 
a month. The boas generally demolish a goodly lot of 
pigeons and rabbits. % 

‘The frogs consumed hy the smaller serpents the 
“omnium gatherum” ptrveyors furnish; twelve dozen 
and over per month, at 6d. a dozen, big and little. 
The common English snake is also purchased to fecd 
other snakes. 

For the insect-feeders, meal-worms are procured 
from the metropolitan corn-stores and flour-mills, at 
2s. 6d. per thousand. Tan-yards, fellmongers’ establish- 
ments, and knackers’ yards are ransacked for gentles (the 
larvee of blue-bottle and other blowing flies) : these are pur- 
chased at 2s. per quart. Bramblings, blood, and lob-worms 
are obtained from dung-heaps, rotting vegetable matter, 
and damp soil, and are also charged at an average rate of 
2s. per quart. Of these, the sturgeon gets his quart a 
day. The apterix, too, is a very large consumer. ‘The 
fly-catchers and worm-devouring birds have their quota; 
the insect-catching lizards theirs; whilst the fish in the 
aquarium-house make short work with the remainder. 

Eggs are consumed both raw and dressed, the cost 
being about £42 month. The grand depot for eggs is 
France, although a very large number are imported 
from Belgium; at a rough estimate, over 98,000,000 
eggs disappear down sundry throats every year in the 
mighty eity of London. 

The cost of milk, supplied by contract, averages £5 
per month, Prior to this terrible “ plague,” which has 
entirely emptied a large proportion of the cow-sheds, 
over 20,000 cows were milked daily in London; to this 
produce must be added the quantity poured in every 
morning by different lines of rail from country dairy- 
farms. 

There are bold robbers in the Gardens, always on the 
look-out. Rats are there—the greatest rascals, plun- 
derers, and camnibals in existence, ruthless destroyers of 
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footing ;- hence the duck-ponds and bird-enclosures are 
all guarded by a “rat fence.” The visitor cannot fail 
to have neticed a projecting roll of iron wire, that looks 
like the skeleton of a water-pipe, fastened to the upper 
third of the iron railings; examine it more closely, and 
you will discover that the wires are bent into a half- 
circular form, a wide space being left betwixt the rails 
and the sharp ends of the bent wire. Now this very 
simple contrivance utterly defeats the rat’s burglarious 
attempts to force an entrance into the forbidden pre- 
serves. He cannot reach from the railings (up which he 
climbs with the ease of a squirrel) to the ends of the bent 
wire, it being hollow like the section of a cask. If 
he takes a turn round the interior, it is but to arrive 
at the sharp ends, over which, with all his skill as a 
climber, he cannot wind himself, so as to gain a footing 
on the exterior. Back Mr. Rat is compelled to return, vid 
the road he came, or drop down on the ground from 
whence the attempt was made. The fence is a simple 
and capital contrivance, well worth the consideration of 
any who have poultry and grain to defend against rat 
incursions. The worst the bandit can do is to stand 
outside and lick his lips at the tender chickens, dainty 
ducklings, and new-laid eggs, tempting morsels he would 
dare anything to devour; but the mother and her family 
may laugh in safety at his threats, secured by this inge- 
nious rat-defying fence. 





THE MWARPY EAGLE, 





A SWIMMING ISLAND. 


Sour distance to the south-east of Riga, in the province 
of Livonia, lies the Ilsing lake. It is noteworthy for a 
remarkable swimming island, which has annually arisen, 
since time immemorial, out of the depths of the lake. 
The time of its appearance is usually in July. During 
% month or two it becomes thinly covered with a little 
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scanty grass, and in September or October, with: the 
earliest frost, sinks again to the bottom to hold its 
winter sleep until the following year. In warm seasons 
the island rises carlier than in cold years; it happened 
once, indeed, one especially inclement, rainy summer, 
that it never made its appearance at all. As if to atone 
for this want of punctuality, a case also has been known 
when, the summer heats being unusually fervent and of 
long continuance, the island remained longer than cus- 
tomary upon the surface; severe frost suddenly set in 
and took the laggard prisoner, but as soon as a thaw 
occurred in spring, it hastened to disappear until the 
following July. 

The oldest people in the neighbourhood remember the 
periodical visits of this phenomenon from their earliest 
youth, and testify to its invariable reappearance in the 
same place. It is spoken of by a Livonian writer in 
1780, and has been described in geographical accounts 
of the province; but hitherto no reliable explanation of 
its origin has been made known. During my tour I 
visited the spot, in company with a friend acquainted 
with chemistry, and after some examination we succeeded 
in penetrating the cause of the mystery. 

The island is situated some hundred fathoms from 
the north-western shore of the Ising lake, and rises 
about eight inches above the surface. In calm weather, 
when no wavelets arise to wash away the upper earthy 
crust, it possesses a superficies of fifteen to twenty yards, 
allowing of several persons moving about with ease. 
The entire fabric consists of a species of peat or inter- 
woyen rootlets of various plants, including moss and 
aquatic growths of many feet in length. The network 
does not rest upon the bottom of the lake, but swims 
freely upon the surface, so that a pole can be moved 
about with ease in various directions underneath, Upon 
one side it inclines downwards, and is here firmly 
attached to the peaty substance forming the bed of the 
lake. Owing to this circumstance it constantly re- 
appears at the same spot. 

The periodical disappearance of the island admits of 
simple explanation, Among the semi-carbonised plant- 
roots of which it principally consists, light carbonetted 
hydrogen is present in most unusual qnantity, The 
slightest touch develops the gas in millions of tiny 
bubbles from between the roots, By means of a smail 
portable apparatus, we collected a portion of gas, which, 
being lighted, kindled immediately with a strong 
yellowish flame. The extraordinary amount of gas was 
in itself surprising; for, although inflammable air of this 
character can generally be found in stagnant pools, 
swamps, and morasses, its occurrence in such volume is 
exceedingly rare, 

As soon as the heat of the sun raises the temperature 
of the lake, this light gas is developed from the peat; 
the network of roots is filled with innumerable little 
shining bubbles. The island is thereby rendered light, 
and finally rises like a sort of half-opened bladder to the 
surface of the lake. As also during winter mud and 
earth collect upon the top, forming a kind of humus or 
soil, this rises with the rest, and affords the means of 
the island becoming covered with a light growth of 
grass and aquatic plants, In warm summers of long 
continuance the place is more densely clothed than in 
colder seasons. At such times it frequently appears as 
‘early as June, and does not vanish until late in October. 
As soon as the water grows cold and the first night- 
frosts occur, the development of gas naturally ceases ; 
the great bladder grows heavy, closes, and sinks once 





more to the bed of the lake, in order, as the country- 
folks say, to go to sleep for the winter. 
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A glance tells what has been the course of formation 
of the Ising lake.. A large peat-moor formerly occu- 
pied the spot, through the middle of which flowed a 
little brook. Long years ago a water-mill was set up, 
to procure the power for which the brook was dammed, 
and the entire moor thereby laid under water. The 
banks of the lake consist of sand, of which the stratum 
beneath the peat upon the bed of the lake is also pro- 
bably composed. The island, therefore, when lifted by 
the development of the gas, separates from the sandy 
bottom, and rises to the surface. 

Some such peculiar conjunction of favourable circum- 
stances as the above is indispensable to the production 
of this remarkable phenomenon. Easy and simple of 
explanation though it be, it is believed, with good reason, 
that no similar appearance is to be found throughout 
the whole of Russia, although an island not very unlike 
in character is said to exist in Holstein. 

Whoever wishes to visit the spot should be careful to 
select the month of July, when he will be sure to find 
that the island has awoke from its winter sleep, and is 
already upon the surface. The sight which it will then 
be found to present is that of a large dark body, as it 
does not assume its verdant dress until a later period. 





SIEGE-MONEY. 


AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF COINS, 


Wuat is money? When the question” comes to be 
looked into, it will not seem so strange as it now seems 
at first sight. For what many of us would call money, 
others who belong to the genus homo would reject as 
unworthy of so respectable a name, and what they would 
value as such we should affirm to be trash. What 
would M. du Chaillu’s Fan tribes say to a £100 Bank of 
England note? or what should we think of the cowries 
of India, or the bouges of Africa? These would be 
nothing but worthless shells picked up on the beach 
to us, as our £100 note would be only paper to them; yet 
it would be an indignity to the capitalists of those 
countries to deny that their cowries and bouges, or the 
bits of salt among other African tribes, were money. 
So that the answer to the question, What is money ? 
would seem to depend upon a second question, Where 
do you live? nay, also upon a third, When did you 
live? Our word pecuniary, which we borrowed some 
time or another from the old Romans, shows, even in its 
Anglicised dress, that money once possessed horns and 
hoofs, and needed not to be carried to market or shop, 
since it could better carry itself. Money was then in 
the shape of oxen. Pecus means an ox, or herd of oxen, 
which gave the Latin pecunia, or money, whence was 
derived our term pecuniary. 

Coin signifies a peculiar kind of money. What then 
is coin? Here, again, we tread upon debatable ground. 
For, as various cities wrangle for the honour of giving 
birth to the father of poetry, so among vocables there is 
a contention for the parentage of the term coin. The 
Greek word xo.vocg, common, pleads for the honour, on 
the ground that the circulating medium is common to 
all. The Latin word cuneus, a wedge, contends that 
the first metallic-money was in the form of a wedge or 
ingot, which was weighed out according to the value of 
the goods purchased. This is probably the correct 
derivation of the word. And this is an honourable 
parentage, because the wedge or ingot, whether of gold, 
silver, or some less valuable metal, was always given in 
equivalent value for value received. Thus Abraham 
weighed out to Ephron his silver for the picce of land 





he had purchased of the sons of Heth. And Jeremiah, 
in_payment for the field of Hananeel, “ weighed him 
the money, even seventeen shekels of silver.” Since 
those days the lineal descendants of the first cwneus, or 
wedge, have passed through a variety of fortunes. Like 
their human owners, they have had their iron age of rude 
and barbaric forms, then their silver age, from which they 
have culminated in a golden age of refinement. Then 
they have sunk into a state of miserable and pitiful 
decay. Such has been the history of the Greek and 
Roman branches of the family of coins. The English 
branch, too, was rude enough in its beginning, as may 
be seen by the accompanying woodcut of a specimen of 








WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, SILVER PENNY. 


William the Conqueror’s time in the writer’s cabinet. But 
the progress of the family since the days of the silver 
penny seen above has not been without its struggles and 
difficulties. Some curious episodes might be written of 
the hardships by which some members have come into 
being, and the hard “ struggle for existence” they were 
obliged to maintain. Some, that were brought into 
existence in the reign of James 11, were obliged to own 
kindred with “pots and pans, knockers of doors, and 
useless pieces of ordnance.” ‘To such shifts was the 
poor king brought by his love of popish priests, and 
other things which his people hated,-that he was glad 
of anything he could lay his hands on.in the shape of 
metal, that he might send it to the mint to be stamped 
into coin. The annexed cut, drawn from a specimen in 
brass, called “ gun-money,” in the writer’s possession, 
was current in Ireland for two shillings and sixpence., 





JAMES II, GUN-MONEY, COINED MAY 1690, XXX PENCE. 


“A royal edict,” says Lord Macaulay, “declared these 
pieces to be legal tender in all cases whatever. A mort- 
gage for £1000 was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles. The creditor, who complained 
to the Court of Chancery, was told by Fitton to take 
his money and be gone. Anybody who belonged to 
the cast now dominant might walk into a shop, lay 
on the counter a bit of brass worth threepence, and carry 
off goods to the value of half a guinea. Legal redress 
was out of the question. Indeed, the sufferers thought 
themselves happy if, by the sacrifice of their stock-ii 
trade, they could redeem their limbs and their lives. 
There was not a baker’s shop in the city [Dublin] round 
which twenty or thirty soldiers were not constantly 
prowling. Some persons who refused the base money 
were arrested by troopers, and carried before the Pro- 
vost-marshal, who cursed them, swore at them, locked 
them up in dark cells, and, by threatening to hang them 
at their own doors, soon overcame their resistance, Of 
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all the plagues of that time none made a deeper or a 
more lasting impression on the minds of the Protestants 
of Dublin than the plague of brass money.” 

Charles 1 had experienced difficulties equally great; 
but, to his honour be it said, he never attempted to 
debase the currency. In the beginning of his reign he 
exhibited refined taste in the superior execution of his 
coins. And, to carry out the improvements he wished 
to introduce, he engaged the services of Nicholas Briot, 
a native of Lorraine, “to engrave and frame the first 
designs and effigies of the king.” The coins of this 
sovereign were both besutiful in style and rich in metal; 
so much so, that vast multitudes vanished from circu- 
lation, because it was found they might profitably be 
melted down and sold as bullion. During the contest 
between the king and his Parliament, both parties were 
driven to a variety of extraordinary measures in order 
to obtain silver for fabricating into the sinews of war. 
The Lords and Commons took the lead by ordering 
money, and plate to be coined into money, to be brought, 
with the promise in better times of repayment in money 
with eight per cent. interest. And so eager were the 
people of London to subscribe, that many persons were 
obliged to wait at the office for two days before they 
could get the opportunity of being attended to. 

** When they thought the cause had need on’t, 
Happy was he that could get rid on’t. 
Then did they coin their bowls and flaggons 
Into officers of horse and dragoons, 
And into pikes and musquitteers, 
Stamp beekers, cups, and porringors. 
A thimble, bodkin, and a spoon 
Did start up living men, as soon 
As in the furnace they were thrown, 
Just like the dragon’s teeth being sown.’’ 

Charles, finding the experiment so successf@l with his 
Parliament, tried the same himself with equal profit 
among his own friends. And in his proclamation he 
said ho had sold or pawned his own jewels, coined his 
own plate, and was willing to sell his lands for their re- 
lief, and he required of them not even a twentieth part 
of their estates. The two Houses passed an order to 
prevent the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford from 
carrying their plate to the king. While at Nottingham, 
Ngwever, he succeeded in sending two messengers to 





HALF-CROWN, 
Marked 2s, 6d, 


CROWN PIECE. 
An irregular piece, Stamped ou each 
side, 19 dwts. 8grs. 


these seats of learning. And so dexterously did these 
agents evade the opponents of the king, that they com- 
passed their object in conveying nearly all the plate of 
the two Universities safe to Nottingham. A part was 
minted at once at York; the remainder at Shrewsbury, 
on the king’s arrival there. These coins have been 
denominated obsessional pieces, from obs., an abbreviation 
of obsessa, besieged, appearing on them. They are also 
known more popularly by the name of “ siege-pieces.” 
Many varieties are in the hands of collectors, and they 
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serve to show, in the haste in which they were produced, 
what hard times those must have been for the king. 
Some of these pieces were nothing more than rude 
masses of plate clipped off salvers and dishes and 
stamped with the king’s name, the representation of the 
castle where they were struck or engraved, and the sum 
for which they were to pass current. The annexed cuts 
are a representation of some of the more interesting 
specimens of these obsessional, or “ siege-pieces.” 

The first is an irregular crown, with its weight troy ; 
the second a half-crown, with its value indicated. The 
third is supposed to contain a rude outline of Beeston 
Castle, which was defended by the Countess of Derby 
against two thousand men for two years. The fourth 
was struck at Colchester, on which may be seen a rude 
drawing of the castle whose ruins still impart a romantic 
interest to that ancient town. The legend Caro 
FORTUNA RESURGAM would indicate that it was issued 
during some propitious moment for the royal cause. 
The two remaining cuts illustrate two of the most in- 
teresting of the series, and were struck during the 
defence of Pontefract Castle. The second siege of this 








s fortuna. 
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famous stronghold took place in 1645, when, after a 
three months’ cannonading, accompanied with attacks 
and sorties, the garrison, redxced to a state of famine, 
surrendered to Sir William Fairfax, who appointed 
Colonel Coterel as deputy-governor. On the 6th of 
June, 1648, the castle was retaken by the royalists, and 
the annexed piece was issued. In the centre is a re- 
presentation of Pontefract Oastle, with its initial letters, 
P. ©., to the right, and between these the Roman 
numeral x11, to indicate the sum twelve pence, at which 
it was to pass current, ‘The letters obs. arc an abbrevi- 
ation, as we have said, of the word obsessa, besieged. 
And on the roverse is the striking legend, Dum spiro 
spero. This castle was besieged a third time by the 
parliamentary army, in the month of October, of the 
samo year, under the direction of General Lambert. 
This skilful officer, notwithstanding the vigour with 
which he carried on his works, was unable to take it 
till the March of the following year. Meanwhile, on the 
30th of January, 1649, Charles passed away from the 
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scene of strife for ever. Immediately after hearing the 
tidings of the king’s death, Colonel Morris, a most 
staunch royalist, issued a new piece, represented in the 
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annexed cut, in the namo of Charles 1. Round the 
contre of the castle is the significant inscription, * Post 
mortem patris pro filio.” 

Besides the specimens of these celebrated pieces 
delineated in this paper, a great variety are still in 
existence in collections. Ruding furnishes engravings 
of no less than fdrty-nine varieties... It is somewhat re- 
markable that cotemporary historians should have made 
no allusion to these famous pieces. A few years ago, 
however, a notice of them was found in some old news- 
paper of the period. The paper referred to is entitled 
“Tho Kingdom’s Faithful and Impartial Scout,” and 
the number in which the notice occurs is for Febru- 
ary 5, 1648. Some Pontefract shillings, like those repre- 
sented above, having been found on the person of some 
poor fugitive royalist, who was taken prisoner by the 
Republicans, are correctly described in this newspaper, 
with the exception that, instead of the O. R. under the 
erown, the writer substituted O. R.; a mistake easily 
accounted for from the fact that in some specimens 
the C is nearly round like an O. To what extent the 
public were the losers from the holding of these pieces 
after the fall of Charles we cannot conjecture; but evi- 
dently it must have been as nothing compared with the 
loss to those who had forced upon them the “gun- 
money” of James 1, forty years after. 





THE GOLDEN LOAF. 
THERE was a time when justice was very differently 
administered from the way in which it now is, and 
remote places were left long without the restraint or 
protection of law. Although there were nominal au- 
thorities, the people were nearly free to follow their own 


devices ; and when there was a show of bringing offenders 
to book and protecting the oppressed, the judge who 
ought to have done it was too often open to corruption, 
and allowed a bribe to influence him to an unrighteous 
decision. 

During this time there was in a certain small town a 
baker, who had learned an important secret in the way 


of preparing bread. By means of it he succeeded in 
obtaining all the custom in the place; for his bread was 
so good that nobody could eat any other, having once 
tasted it. 

As his business increased he was compelled to have a 
foreman to help him; for the work was greater than he 
could manage. His wife, indeed, assisted him according 
to her*strength, but that was not equal to his need; so 
he had recourse to a young man of good character, to 
whom he intrusted so much of his secret as fitted him 
to become his foreman and factotum. 

He had not long made this arrangement when he 
‘became very ill and likely to dic. In this state he sum- 
moned the foreman to his bedside, where his wife and 
children stood weeping round him. 

“ You know,” he said, “I have done you good service 
for the service you have done me. I have paid you high 
wages, and you haye fared as my own son wonld have 
done; moreover, I have taught you enough of my secret 
to make you an excellent baker, the first in the town, 
unless I sell the whole of my secret to another now, 
before I die, when, of course, your trade would be 
spoiled.” 

The foreman looked alarmed at the thought of this, 
but the baker went on. 

“ Now, though my trade has been so good, I am not 
rich, for I have always been liberal, as you know. I 
leave my wife with six children, whom she will find it 





SIKGE-MONEY. 


hard to provide for; therefore I must do something to 
secure her cnough money to put her in a way of bring. 
ing them up in credit and comfort. If you will give me 
fifty pieces of gold you shall have the whole of my secret 
—you have a right to the first offer; but, if you will not, 
I must send for another man, who will be glad to do it, 
I know, for he has offered me the sum already.” 

The foreman declared his gratitude and willingness to 
pay the money, and entreated his dying master to be- 
lieve that he would carefully watch the interests of his 
family, and never lose sight of what he owed to him. 

“That is well,” said the baker; “but pay the money, 
that I may tell you my secret at once, for my strength 
is failing.” 

The foreman began to deplore his hard fate that he 
did not possess five gold pieces, much less fifty; “ but 
let me sign a paper,” he said, “vowing that I will give 
the sum before six months are up, for I know I shall 
speedily gain the same, and I will live on herbs and 
water till I am free of the debt.” 

The honest baker, not suspecting that fraud and hy- 
pocrisy could lurk under such a fair face with such fine 
speech, consented, and a paper was drawn up promising 
not only the fifty pieces, but five more, for the six months’ 
waiting, by the wish of the foreman, so anxious did he 
seem to do the right thing by his master’s widow. 

This paper was duly signed and sealed and delivered 
to the baker for his wife, before two witnesses; and 
then the good man told his whole secret of bread-making 
to the foreman. 

He died very shortly afterwards, and the paper was 
given by him to his wife, with these words— 

“T hope you will not ouly get this money, but that 
you havegsecured a true and lasting friend in the fore- 
man. If he should go from his word, however, which 
I cannot believe possible, God will right you; never 
lose your confidence in him, nor put it too strongly in 
any man; ouly live in his fear, and he will protect you.” 

At first the poor widow was so distressed that she 
thought little of her affairs or the paper; her heart had 
been too much stricken by the loss of her excellent 
husband to entertain a thought of anything else; but 
as time wore on, and her children’s prospects pressed 
on her, she was forced to forget some of her grief, or 
rather to remember her duty as a mother. 

When she came to bestir herself, she found that the 
foreman had made a false return of the goods left in the 
shop, and had paid her far less than they were worth. 
This alarmed her; and when she discovered further 
that the witnesses to the paper were men of bad cha- 
racter, who were known to bo lawless and profligate, 
though they had passed for honest men, she was i 
great grief. 

She waited till the six months were up, and then went 
to the foreman, who pretended to be quite surprised at 
the application ; declared it was all a fabrication about 
the agreement, that his signature had been forged, and 
that the two witnesses would swear they had never seen 
him put his hand to anything of the kind. 

The poor widow, amazed at his wickedness, entreated 
him to remember the scene by her dying husband's bed, 
and all the promises he had made there. 

He told her she was crazy, or wanted to cheat him, 
and ordered his men to put her out of the shop, and 
shut the door. 

“ Nay, then,” said she, “the judge will be here soon ; 
I will lay my case before him, and God will see me 
righted.” 

The foreman langhed, for he knew the judge that was 
expected, and thought he could safely provide for him. 
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As to the interference of Divine power in behalf of the 
widow, of course he did not fear that; for how should 
the wicked and unjust oppressor have any faith in a 
righteous and avenging God ? 

The widow went home to weep and to pray; tho 
baker went on to triumph and to plot. 

The day came for the judge’s approach to the town. 
Every one expected the same that had given awards for 
some years past, the baker among the rest. 

There was a great crowd by the gate through which 
he was to mako his-entrance, and among the foremost 
was the baker. ‘To his vexation he heard that it was 
not the same that had been before; but he couldn’t see 
him: the crowd was too great. 

He was perplexed; he asked on one side and the 
other, ““ Do you know aught of the judge? what is he 
like ? why is he come? what character has he?” but 
no one could satisfy him. The truth was, that the old 
judge had been taken ill on the road, and another of a 
different stamp had been appointed to supply his place, 

The baker made his way to the judge’s house, and 
there busied himself among the servants, to find out 
what kind of man he had to deal with. Whils he was 
asking and talking the judge passed through the hall 
in a plain dress, without anything to distinguish him 
from any ordinary person. 

“Ts that the judge’s clerk?” asked the baker of one 
of the men in the hall. Before he could get an answer, 
the judge, who heard him, stept up and said, “ Do you 
want anything with the judge’s clerk P” 

There was a keen look about the eye, that rather put 
the baker into doubt as to how far he might trust the 
speaker. He hesitated a moment, but answered at last 
that he had a small matter to talk about. 

“Come with me, then,” said the judge; ‘el am the 
judge’s clerk.” 

Now this was true; for he had left his clerk behind to 


- manage matters in his absence, and was now his own 


clerk, 

The baker, encouraged by his manner, followed him to 
aroom, and then put down a loaf of bread. 

“What may this be for ?” asked the judge. 

“Tt is a present for my lord the judge,” replied the 
baker. 

“Why do you make it ?” asked the judge. 

“ Because I wish him to be as good a judgo as our 
last was,” said the baker. 

“How good was he?” asked the judge. , 

“So good that he never suffered his friends to get 
into trouble,” said the baker. 

“And am I to give him this loaf?” asked tho judge. 

“Tf,” said the baker—“ if it is safe to do it; but you 
understand that heavy bread does not suit all stomachs P” 

“Truly so,” said the judge; “ but his lordship has a 
stout stomach, and can digest heavy bread.” 

“That is good,” said the baker; “then I warrant 
that my golden loaf will do good both to him and to 
me.” 

“No doubt of that,” said the judge; “but will yoa 
hot give me a small roll, at any rate, for presenting it ?” 

“That will I!” cried the baker, “if you will stand 
my friend against a troublesome widow that wants to 
get fifty-five gold pieces out of my pocket.” 

_“ Let me have the roll,” said the judge, holding ons 
his hand. The baker immediately produced it. 

“Is ita golden roll? I can do as well with heavy 
bread as my lord,” said the judge. 

“Tt is a golden roll,” said the baker; “ and now you 
think I may be sure of the judge ?” 

“ As sure as you are of me,” said the judge; “ but just 
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tell me your case, that I may know how to advise his 
lordship.” 

The next morning the court opened, and several cases 
were tried; the baker did not appear till he had finished 
his morning batches of bread, for he had been told that 
his business would not be attended to early. 

When he got to the court he found the widow with 
her six children standing there with her paper in her 
hand. 

The judge had a dress on, with a curious sort of cap 
that greatly disguised him, so that from a distance the 
baker didn’t know him again. 

He waited impatiently till his name was called, with 
that of the widow. 

.“ Here, my lord!” he said, with great bolaness: 

“ Here, my lord!” said the poor woman, feebly. 

“ Before I hear this case,’ said the judge, “I think 
it well to read the regulations for the court, which I am 
told have been somewhat neglected here of late.” 

Whereupon he began, and, among other things, read 
that if any person were convicted of bribing a judge, he 
should be put into the pillory, pay a heavy fine, and be 
imprisoned for a year. 

The baker was surprised to hear this, and began to 
look more attentively at the judge. 

But the judge did not seem to nosice him, He listened 
to the case ; and when the widow had told her story and 
produced the paper, and the baker had sworn it was not 
his signature, and the two witnesses had done the same, 
he gave judgment in favour of the baker, saying at the 
same time to the widow, “ There is no proof to disprove 
the words of these men. I am sorry for you. Can you 
eat heavy bread? because, if you can, I will give you a 
loaf that may serve for a meal, which yonder honest 
baker brought to me last evening; and here is a roll of 
the same, that he was so thoughtful as to give to my 
clerk; you may let your children have it.” 

So saying he produced the loaf and the roll. 

** My conscience would not have allowed mo to take 
a bribe more costly,” he added; “for I must then have 
put the good man in the pillory, and fined him and 
imprisoned him, but I could not refuse a loaf of bread.” 

* My lord, my lord! I would rather than a gold piece 
that I had my loaf and my roll back again,” said the 
baker, much alarmed and agitated. 

» “Nay,” said the judge, looking steadily at him, “I 
cannot sell my loaf for one gold piece; I will rather 
give it to the widow.” 

The baker could not bear the thought of her having 
it in her power to expose him to the penalty of the law, 
and entreated the judge to let him have back his loaf at 
any price. 

“ Any price P” said the judge; “ very well, then: bring 
me fifty-five gold pieces for the loaf, and ten more for 
the roll, and thou shalt have them back.” 

The baker ran back to his house and returned with 
all speed, bemoaning his fate that he should have been 
so grievously outwitted. 

When he brought the money into court, the judge 
called the widow and paid it over to her. “ There,” 
said he, “ that will do you more good than this rogue’s 
heavy bread. I have heard of your faith and patience, 
and you now see the end of them. As for you,” he said 
to the baker, “it would serve you right if I made you 
pay dearer still for your golden loaf; but I hope you 
will remember that there is something that is deeper 
than the deepest cunning, and higher than the highest 
inventions of sin, and that the trust this woman put in 
the God of the widow was of more avail to her than all 
your lying dishonesty and craft have proved to you.” 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Vrurietics, 


Fentans.—A Manx clergyman, the Rey. W. Gill, gives the 
following explanation of the term “ Fenian,” from Dr. Kelly’s 
“Manx and English Dictionary,” a work written in 1766, but 
only now committed to the press :—“ Fenaight, s., pl., Fenee, 
a champion, hero, giant. This word, in the plural, is generally 
used to signify invaders, or foreign spoilers, which inclines me 
to suppose that these Fenee were either the Foni of Ireland 
(for so were the inhabitants of Ulster called) or the Pooni or 
Phosnicians of Carthage. The stories told of the prowess and 
size of these giants are wonderful, (Irish, fiann Erin, a kind 
of militia.)” 

Maenetic Srorus or 1859, anp or Aucust 1865.—Both 
of these storms were accompanied by phenomena on the surface 
of the sun which are worthy of notice. At the time of the 
occurrence of the great disturbance of Augast—September 
1859, a very large spot might. have been observed on the disc 
of our luminary, and several of a size somewhat smaller. Con- 
siderable changes were taking place in the appearance of these 
spots, and, moreover, a luminous body was observed independ- 
ently by Carrington and Hodgson to move across the large 
spot at the very moment when the magnetic disturbance broke 
out at Kew. On the 29th of July, 1865, there was no spot, or 
almost none, on the sun’s disc; but on the 3rd of August 
there was a very considerable spot on the right limb nearly 
going off. The only sun pictures obtained at Kew were on 
these days; and it is clear from these that this spot must 
have rapidly formed between July 29 and August 3 on the 
right half of the solar disc. It would, of course, be premature 
to conclude that certain changes going on in the sun cause or 
even invariably accompany terrestrial magnetic storms, but 
there can be no impropriety in stating facts, which may pos- 
sibly serve to establish some future generalization. 

Post-orrice Savinas Banks.—The following table shows 
satisfactorily the progress of the Post-office Savings Banks, 
from their commencement in September 1861, to the 31st of 
August, 1865 :— 

Banks 
open. 

From Sept. 16, 1861, 

to Dec. 31, 1861 .., 


Amount of 
Deposits, 
£ 


With- 
drawals, 


Account 
open, 


1679 ... 167,530 ., 
+ 1,947,139 ... 

ee 2,651,209 .., 

» 3,350,000 .., 


6,759 a6 
431,878 .., 178,495 
1,027,154 .., 319,669 
1,834,849 .., 470,858 


24,826 


Six months to June 
30, 1865 $101... 1,734,474 ... 
July and Aug., 1865 3256 ... 727,060 ... 359,927 ... 557,909 


$256  £10,577,412 4,773,595 557,909 

It will be observed that there are 3256 Post-office Savings 
Banks now open, or more than five times as many as the old 
banks numbered when the Post-office banks were commenced ; 
and, indeed, no town of any consideration is without one. They 
exist also in suburban and other populous districts, thus bring- 
ing the means of economy home to the very doors of the great 
bulk of the population. Altogether ten millions and a half of 
money have been deposited in these institutions, of which six 
tnillions remain to the credit of the depositors—an amount of 
accumulation which is rapidly increasing.— Alfred Hill. 


Preuistoric Man.—Our own annals begin with the Kelts, 
if, indeed, we are entitled to call by that historic name the 
really séparate nations, Belgian, Iberian, and Teutonic, whom 

‘the Roman writers recognise as settlers in Britain; settlers 
among a really earlier family, our rudest and oldest fore- 
fathers, who may have been, as they thought themselves to be, 
the primitive people of the land. But beyond the Keara 
who occupied the sources of the Danube and the slopes of the 
Pyrenees, and were known to Rome in later days, there was 
present to the mind of the fathor of Grecian history a still 
more western race, the Cynetz, who may perhaps be supposed 
the very earliest people of the extreme west of the continent 
of Europe. Were those the people, the first poor pilgrims 
from the East, whose footsteps we are slowly tracing in the 
valleys of Picardy and the south of England, if not on the 
borders of the lakes of Switzerland? Are their kindred still 
to be found among the Rhetic Alps and the Asturian cliffs, if 
not amid the wilds of Connemara, pressed into those moun- 
tainous recesses by the legions of Rome, the spear of the 
Visigoth, and the sword of the Saxon? Or must we regard 
them as races of an earlier type, who had ceased to chip flints 


1,113,028 ... 534,242 








before the arrival of Saxon, or Goth, or Kelt, or Cynetian? 
These questions, of romantic interest in the study of the dis. 
tribution and languages of the families of man, are part of a 
large circle of inquiry which finds sympathy in several of our 
Sections, especially those devoted to Zoology, Physiology, and 
Ethnology. Let us not expect or desire for them a very quick, 
or, at present, a very definite settlement. Deep shadows have 
gathered over all the earlier ages of mankind, which perhaps 
still longer periods of time may not avail to remove. Yet let 
us not undervalue the progress of ethnological inquiry, nor 
fail to mark how, within the period to which our recollections 
cling, the revelations of early Egypt have been followed by 
a Chronology of the ancient kingdoms on the Tigris and 
Euphrates, through the same rigorous study of language, 
Thus has our Rawlinson added another page to the brilliant 
discoveries of Young and Champollion, Lepsius and Rosellini, 
—Address of President Phillips at British Association. 

Tue WINE oF HeELBon.—The plain of Damascus is pecu. 
liarly fitted for the pasturage of sheep, as it has always been 
since the time of the patriarchs; the history of Laban and 
Jacob showing the former to have been a wealthy sheep-farmer, 
very much resembling many of our countrymen in Australia at 
the present day. In like manner the neighbourhood of Damas- 
cus has in all times been celebrated for its wine. The grapes 
of Helbon, a village about as far to the northward of the city 
as Harran is to the east, are greatly esteemed for their rich 
flavour, and from them is made the best and most highly. 
prized wine of the country. Sheep and grapes, or, I should 
rather say, wool and wine, being then especially the produce of 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, we can perceive the force of 
the text of the prophet Ezekiel, in which, when enumerating 
the countries which traded with Tyre, and the various articles 
in which they dealt, it is said, ‘“‘ Damascus was thy merchant 
in the multitude of the wares of thy making, for the multitude 
of all riches; in the wine of Helbon and white wool.”—Beke's 
“ Pilgrimage to Harran.” 

ALBANIAN SHEPHERD Docs.—When one comes to consider 
how the shepherds are situated, one cannot wonder that they 
prize their four-footed allies so highly. Without them the 
wolves, jackals, and foxes would very soon leave the shepherd 
a Flemish account of his flock; and yet, under the guardian- 
ship of these fine dogs, I don’t think the denizens of the jungle 
often get a taste of mutton, even in the lambing season. 1 
have seen a whole flock of sheep, with their young lambs, left 
in the middlo of a jungle solely and entirely in charge of these 
dogs—perhaps twelve or fifteen dogs guarding two hundred 
sheep ; and well they reward the trust reposed in them. They 
post themselves at various distances, forming a circle round 
their charge ; and woe betide the stranger, be he man or beast, 
that dares to molest them. I remember on one occasion 
watching one hoary patriarch in particular, sitting at his post, 
the very picture of an old fellow who had pursued his dog- 
path through life uprightly and fearlessly. The scars and cuts 
and marks about his noble head spoke of many a bloody battle, 
of many a hard-fought field. He seemed, while he sat think- 
ing, as if bis mind had wandered back to the adventures of 
his past life. He was disturbed from his reverie by « little 
lamb staggering up to him and falling against his shaggy 
side. He turned his great head round and looked at the little 
beast, licking his old chops as much as to say, “ I should like 
awfully to eat you, but 1 am in honour bound to defend you ;” 
and, to avoid temptation, he got up and stalked away.— 
Kavanagh’s “ Cruise of R. Y. S. ‘ Eva.” 

Watnut.—Walnut is the Anglo-Saxon wealh-hiwut, in Ger- 
man, Wadlsche Nuss. Wdlsch in German means, originally, 
foreigner, barbarian, and was especially applied by the Germans 
to the Italians. Hence Italy is to the present day called 
Welschland in German. The Saxon invaders gave the same 
name to the Celtic inhabitants of the British Isles, who are 
called wealh in Anglo-Saxon (plur. wealas). Hence the walnut 
meant originally the foreign nut. In Lithuanian the walnut 
goes by the name of the “ Italian nut,” in Russian by that of 
“ Greek nut.” What Englishman, in speaking of walnut, thinks 
that it means foreign or Italian nut? But for the accident 
that walnuts are no wall fruit, I have little doubt that by this 
time schoolmasters would have insisted on spelling the word 
with two U’s,and that many a gardener would have planted his 
walnut-trees against the wall.— Prof. Max Miiller. 





